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ABSTRACT 

This prograa, included in "Effective Reading 
Prograas...," serves 150 children in fcinderaarten through grade 9 vho 
are reading belov grade level and show aeasarable potential for 
iaproveaent. The activities in which children engage depend on the 
diagnosis of their skill deficiencies. At each grade level, a reading 
specialist leads saall groups of froa six to ten children with 
siailar reading probleas. At the eleaentary level, children with 
severe vord-*recognition probleas are given reaedial vord'-learning 
activities. General reading and language probleas, including younger 
students' deficiencies in language readiness, are treated with a 
language-experience approach. At the secondary level, groups are 
foraed for children vith aild and severe reading probleas. All of 
these groups aeet froa tvo to five tiaes a week under the direction 
of a reading specialist. Skills taught in these groups are reinforced 
by the regular classrooa teacher. Children vho need concentrated 
language readiness and beginning reading instruction are placed in an 
open-»space second grade, in this setting, tvo classroof teachers and 
volunteer aides vork vith a reading specialist on an intense language 
readiness prograa. (Hfi/AIB) 
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CORRECTIVE READING SERVICES 
SCHOOL DISmCT OF UPPER DUBLIN 
Fort Washington, Pennsylvania 



I. FROGPJIH SIZE AND TARGET POPULATION 

The program serves iSO children in grades K-9» Children included in the 
program are econoinically and educationally deprived. Thqr are selected 
on the basis of the following needs* 

A. Peadiiig 

The c!iildren's lack of reading ability seriously lijidts their success* 
ful adjustr*ent to school and ccbool woric. This results in poor 
performance on standardized tests, achievement below grade level in 
other sdcill areas, and a negative attitude toward education* Children 
in grades one through three are greatly ladcing in language readiness 
for reading or have reading levels considerably below their grade 
placement. Those in grades four through nine vary in reading levels; 
some are considerably below grade level, and others are somewhat below. 
All of the children have difficulty in performing adequately ^n other 
areas because of thei^^ deficiencies in reading skills. 

B. Language Readiness 

Some of the children in kindergarten and first grade have considerable 
difficulty in dealing with the ^roprdate uses of language in both 
thinking and communication. They are also limited in experiences 
which are basic to language development. They need concentrated in- 
struction in listening and thinking experiences to enable them to 
function in classroom activities. 



II. STAFF 



The district elementary reading coordinator directs the program in the two 
elementary schools and ihe secondary reading coordinator in the junior liigh. 
There are two full-tijne reading specialists working in the elementary schools* 
One tesches full-time in the school with the largest project population; tha 
other divides her time between the two schools. There is one reading 
specialist in the junior high. Classroom teachers work in coordination with 
the reading specialists in each school* A clerical teacher aide assists the 
reading specialists. Parent volunteers work with the children in various 
activities planned by the teachers. 

Additional support is given to the program by a Home and School visitor who 
helps to Improve school-home relationships through personal contacts. Two 
district pqrchologists test children and make approp iate recommendations. 
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Corrective Reading Services - School District of Upper Dublin (Cont*d.) 



III. I'STHODS^ PROCEDDRES^ ORGAniZAnOH 
A. Kindergarten 

1. Evaluation and Selection 

The kindergarten children will be observed daily by the teachers 
to note those with language readiness needs. Hiose who evidence 
the greatest needs will be reconmended for supplementary smaU 
groiq> instruction. 

2. Assignment and Activities 

Children selected will be assigned to a small grotip of five or six 
for instruction. Reading teachers will woA w: a the groups on a 
concentrated langaage readiness program three or four ti es a week 
in the reading room. Both auditory and visual equipment and 
varied a^roaches will be used. 

3, ca-ades One through Nine 

1. Children who are reading one or more levels below their a^e and 
grade level who show measurable potential for inprov^ement will be 
identified by the classroom teachers. 

2. Recommended children in grades one throu^ six will be tested in - 
dividually by district reading personnel. Those in grades seven 
through nine will be given group tests by the reading staff. 

3. Pupils will be assigned to a corrective learning situation based 
on test findings. 

a. Elementary - (l) mild corrective reading problem indicating a 
fjrontal 2q)proach can be used in teaching reading skills; 

(2) severe word recognition problems indicating the need for 
individual and small group work in rcmedi?il word learning 
activities; (3) reading and language problems indicating the 
need for a language experience s^roach to develop improved 
listening and sfpeaking, as well as reading ^ills; (U) language 
readiness lades indicating the need for a language e^qperience 
approach to develop prerequisite skills for reading; (5) com- 
prehension problems indicating a need for smaU group work in 
developing more adequate skills. 

b. Secondary - (l) mild corrective reading problem Indicating a 
ft-ontal approach can be used in teaching reading skills; severe 
corrective problem indicating the need for concentrated small 
grot?) work. 
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U. Corrective activities Mill take place using the following facilities, 
schedules, and materials. 

a. Language readiness groups for first grade will meet three or 
foirr times a week with a reading g)ecialist. The instruction 
will take place partly in the classroom and partly in the 
learning center. Qctensive use will be made of the media 
available in and through the learning center. Varied approaches 
will be used to help these pupils acquire control over oral 
language for thinking and communication purposes. A major con- 
cern will ba to deal with attitudes so that these children will 
become more receptive to formal reading and language activities. 
Basal and supplementary materials will be used lAcn appropriate. 

b. Reading and language groups for grades one and two will be 
organized on a grade level basis and will meet two to four times 
a >reek with a reading specialist. The roajorilgr of the instruc- 
tion mil take place in their regular oLassroons (self-contained 
or open space), and some will be in the leamlng center. Extensive 
use will be nade of the equipment in the learning center to help 
those children develop oral language eaqperiences for thinking 

and communication. Language e3q)erience approach and apprrpriate 
basal and supplementary materials will be used in instruction. 
Classroom teachers and reading specialists will uork coordinately. 
Parent volunteers will be used with individuals and small groiq?s 
of diildren in reenforcing activities. 

c. Corrective groups for grades two througji six will be organized 
on a grade level oasis and will meet two times a week with a 
reading specialist. The .majority of the instruction will be con- 
ducted in the classroom. At times, the groups may be scheduled 
in the learning center where media and individual learning 
facilities are available. Reading activities w'.ll be planned 
coordinately with the classroom teacher and will be prescribed 
for each child on the basis of needs. Basal, supplementary, and 
high interest-low vocabulary materials will be used. Parent 
volunteers will be used with individuals and small grotps. 

d. Severe word recognition problems will be assigned to small groups 
or to individual classes with a reading specialist trained in the 
use of the remedial word learning technique (Femald). Rq>ils 
will meet three tires a week in a reading room that is more private 
and free of noise and visual di.-daractions. The reading specialist 
id.ll be responsible for most of the child* s formal reading in- 
struction. She will work clocely with each child •s classroom 
teadier so that a maximum of re«iforceraent and transfer will bo 
possible when the child is in his regular classroom. High interest 
supplementary materials will be used. 
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e* Severe reading prcbleias for sevenUi grade will be assigned to 
the learning center for one period daily* There vill be ten 
to tv/elve piq>ils in this groirp« Hiey will receive concentrated 
instruction in reading and related language arts* Others frcn 
seventh and eighth grad:»s vith less severe problesis will be 
assigned to the learning ce^^.ter a mniimm of twice weekly. 
There will be from six tn tT,;elve pupils in these groiq>s« In- 
struction will also ^trar^: lauding and i elated language arts« 
High interest-low vocabulary, prograiancd, and specitxe ^lls 
materials will be used« 

f • Corprehensicn and reading-stu^y^ skills groups for grades seven 
throng nine will be organized on a grade level basis and wiU 
meet two to five times a week with a reading specialist in the 
reading roocu Groap .dze will range from one to twelve* Coift- 
prehension and stu^jr ^iUs for ^he content areas will be 
stressed. Woxk will be coordinated with the regular dassrocA 
program through frequent communication with the classrocn 
teachers involved. Skills materials for developing reading- 
stady skills will be used* 

IV. E7ALJATI0N FRCCEDDRSS 

The following evaluation procedures are used to measure the effectiveness of 
the progran. Testing is done in Scptcniber for children in grades one tfarofu^ 
nine ^Ao have not been in the program previously. All children in the pro- 
gram are tested in May ^f each year. 

A. Jansky Readiness Screening Index is administered to children on readi- 
ness level. 

3. Standardized Tests of Achievement - an ^appropriate form of the Gates- 
I-IacGinitie Reading Tests will be used for pupils in grades two throu^ 
nine. 

1. Primary A - Vocabulary and Coi5>rehension, Grade 1 

2. Prinary B - Vocabulary and Ccoprdiension^ Grade 2 

3. Primary C - Vocabulary and Conprehension, Grade 3 

U. Survey D - ^eed^ Vocabulary, and Cocprehension for Grades U-6 
5. Survey E - Speed, Vocabulary, and CcB?)rehension for Grades 7-9 

C. Informal Tests of Achievenent 

1. Informal Reading Inventory, Upper Dublin (Grades 1-6) 

2. Word Recognition Test, Teople University (Grades 1-6) 

3. Infonoal Spelling Inventory, Teirple University (Grades 1-6) 
U. VJord Opposites, Upper Dublin (Grades 7-9) 
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V. COST 

A, Total cost of instructional naterials for a class of thirty - $1,050.00 

B. Srurces and anrunts of funding - 

1. Federal - Title I - $U3 ,000.00 

2. State - Appropriation - $17,189.00 

3. Local - Real Estate, Per Cspita, Act 511, Delinquent 

Taxes - $2li, 065.00 
U. Private - Interest and other sources - $1,719.00 
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ABSTRACT 

this prograi, included in "Effective Heading 
Prograis. . serves 1,200 students in K-5 at three elementary 
schools. Host of the students are black, l.rve in the inner area of a 
large city, aid coie froi lon-incoie faiilies. The proorai provides 
an opportunity for diagnostic treatient, reiediation^ lotivation, and 
observation of each individual student. Por exaiple, at six-we^^k 
intervals, children are given several comprehensive diagnostic tests. 
The lajor purpose of these tests is to give the teachers periodic 
inforial evaluations of pupils* strengths and nedknesses in selected 
reading skills ard to guide thei in pinpointing the instructional 
needs of specific children. The general prograi objectives are as 
follovs: to provide developiental and corrective reading experiences 
for all students in the prograi; to iiprove acadeiic achieveient; to 
organize reading centers providing special reading instruction for 
the lost severely retarded students; to encourage teachers to use a 
variety of reading materials and teaching techniques; and to involve 
students, teachers, and parent tutors in a nontraditional learning 
^nvironient. Inservice training is an iiportant coiponent and 
features biionthly workshops. (WH) 
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before you return this forni. The inrormation you 
provide will be used for evaluating your prograni for 
further consideration in this study. 
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PROGRAM INFORMATION FORM 
SLCTION I -- Identification Information 






Program Title Rlght-to-Read 


( 




GIF* Reading 

Program Director Louise George Title Coordiuator 


(2 




Addrei*; 2930 Forrest Kill Dr.,S. W., Atlanta, Phone 761-5411 

Georgia 30315 






• 

Sponsor (school district or other) Atlanta Public Schools 


(3 




Superintendent or director Dr. Alonzo A* Grim 






Address 224 ^Central Avenue, S. W. Phone 659-3381 






Atlanta. Georj^la 30303 






Address where your program is operating 

E. A. VJare - 569 Hunter St.. N.W. , Atlanta. Georeia 303U 


(4 




Herrdon - 1075 Sinoson Pd.. Atlanta. Ceorjtia 30314 






Fowler - 59S Fowler St., N.T/. . Atlanta. Georgia 30313 






If you know any, please list one or two other school districts or sponsorinn 
institutions where the total program named in Item 1 is beinq duplicated. 


(5] 




Educational Facility Address and Zip Code 






* The Comprehensive Instruction Prograo (CIP) is a locally funded project. Its 
purpose is to provide diagnostic measures and inservice training? for teachers to 
insure pupil developiaent in reading and math. Tests arc supplied to teachers 
for dev^lr»p-:ant of diap.rjostic prescriptions neveral times each y*^ar. 
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SECTIGtJ II 



Pro gram Screeni ng Inforr-^ tion 



In this '.ection, all questions are numbered at the right-hand edy^; please answer 
each by rnjrking the letter X in the appropriate box. 



Is cognitive ;^ipro^'enent in reading 
aiid ro.^dinq -related skills a rajor 
focus of your prcyrani? 



YrS ^iO 

0 



How long has your program 
been operating continuously? 



Less than a vear 

At least a year but less than 
two years 

Two years but less than three 

Three years or more 

None of these 

(If none, indicate whv) 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



Do you plan tc keep your program ^ YES NO 

operating for at least two more I ^ I j j 

years (through the 1974-75 academic (If no, indicate why not)' — ' ' — ' 
year)? Currei^t progran funding is scheduled to terminate in August, 197A. 
However , a new proposal is being submit ted aud Llie AtlauLa sj r sLeiii will continue 
successful components identified from the 3 years of program development. 



Are evaluation reports (e.g., 
baseline test data, re-test 
data, measures of the program's 
effect) available? 



Evaluation datd are available 
for hov/ ]ong? 



None available and none 
planned 

None available but initial 
steps taken 

Available but not published 

Most recent publication 
prior to 1/1/68 

Most recent publication 
since 1/1/68 



EULC 



Three years or mort 

More than tv/o years, less 
than three 

More tnan one year, less 
than two 

Only one year 

Less than one year 
Hot available 



□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

s 



□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



Aro thi* dtiti evjtlujMntj your 

P.^^2r^.^ ep}ro<irh ava ilaole 
for cnr» or roro si tes? 



How f?any participants or 
individual records are in- 
cluded in the evaluation? 



More than one site (e.g., 
i/ore thrjn one school) 

Your site only 
ilot available 



Less th3n 10 
10 to 29 * 
30 to 49 
50 to '99 
100 to 199 
200 to 499 
500 or more 



U 
□ 
□ 

n 
□ 

[3 
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If you marked any one of these boxes, do not complete this form or send program documents. 
INSTEAD, please detach the first 3 pages and return them so that your response can be recorded. 



What measures have been 
analyzed to show the success 
of your program? 



Analysis of nationally 
standardized reading 
test results 

Analysis of locally 
developed reading test 
results 



YES 



Analy!>is of locally 
developed general 
ability measures 



Analysis of other program 
success indicators (e.g- 
observations, affective 
measures, teacher records, 
questionnaires) 



NO 

□ 



s □ 



Analysis of nationally i — i j — . 

standardized general J j | y| 

ability measures 



□ 



(13) 



(14] 



(15) 



□ □ OS) 



07) 



Other procedures 
(Please specify) 



□ p 



08) 
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Madsures not yet 
analy^^ed 



□ □ 



(19) 
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Are up-to-date program descriptions available (e.g., 
staff, participants, schedules and activities)? 



YFS 

U □ 



What kind of Improvement or gain 
by program students was found? 
• 

^ Predicted gain is based on an equation 

statistically determined **by a linear multiple 
step'-vlse regression which velgbted six 
factors - past scores on standardized tests; 
socioi^econoQlc level of school coBBunity; 
mobility rates of pupils; attendance; 
.pupil*teacher ratio; Aid per cent of pupils 
passing* 

^* In nany cases, predicted (or expected) gain 
is less than a month for each month of 
instruction. The tests were given la 
October and April, 1972-73. 

** These figures were taken from the predicted 



The maan test score of 
the students exceeds a 
specified norm * 

A mean gain over 
exactly one year is 
bigger than expected 

A mean gain for less 
than one year Is 
bigger than expected ** 

The mean of students In 
the program exceeds 
that of comparable stu- 
dents jjot in the pro- 
gram 



YES 



NO 

□ 



□ □ 

Q □ 



□ HI 



The mean gain of stu- 
dents in^ the program 
is greater than for 

cotr^arable students i — t 

not in the program *** j xj 

Soma other irprovement, i — i 

not one of these j j 

(Please specify) 



□ 
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achievement quotient, national achievement quotient figure for 1972-73 > 

No tests of significance 
were ro^de 

No significant differences 
found yet 

The program showed differences 
signif icant between) the 5 and 
10 percent one- tailed (10 to 
20 two-tailed) level 

The program showed differences 
significant at better than the 
5 percent one- tailed (10 per 
cent two- tailed) level 

The program showed differences 
significant at better than the 
one pe'-cent one-tailed (two per 
cent two-tailed) level 



How significant were the statis- 
tical results showing the effect 
of youi* program? 



* Pupil data is available but tests 
of nignificance have not been done. 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



(2 
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By v,h»t cinount does the annual 
psr-pupil cost of this program 
exceed that of the regular 
district program? 



For what target population of 
students is your program designed? 



Less thin $bO 
$50 to $9i)(l9( 
$100 to $199 
$200 to $299 
$300 to $399 
$400 to $499 
$500 to $999 
$1000 or more 



Unselected cross section 

Mentally retarded 

Bilingual 

Oi sadvantaged 

Physically handicapped 
(deaf, blind, etc.)' 

Institutionalized 

Other groups 
(Plea u specify below) 



4?) 


n 


I 




1 - . J 

n 






n 

I — I 






n 






□ 






□ 






r~l 
1 1 




'Ll 


& 

uy 


(21 


□ 


Q 

I. ^. i 




□ 


a 


(31 


s 


□ 


(32 


□ 


□ 


(33 


□ 


□ 


(34 


□ 


□ 


(35 



Are 20 percent or more of your 
program students In any of the 
fol lowing categories? 



Anierican Eskimo, Aleut, 
or Indian 

Black 

Oriental or Asian 
Spanish-speaking 
White * 
Al 1 others 



^5% of th.- pupils at Fovl/-r hlc-entary S-hooi ace vJiite. 



YES 


NO 




□ 


□ 


(36) 


□ 


□ 


(37) 


n 


□ 


(38) 


□ 


□ 


(39) 




□ 


(40) 


□ 


□ 


(41) 
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In which area do the majority of 
tns progran students live? 



What is the average family income 
level of studf.nts in the program? 



Are specific diagnostic tech- 
niques or instruments used to: 



In this program, how many hours 
per week are scheduled for the 
subject Language Arts? 



Rural and small town 
of less than 10,030 

Small city of 10,000-199,000 

Small city suburbs 

Inner area in large city 
of 200,000 or more 



□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

Residential area in large city j — j 
Suburbs of a large city 

Low income (under $6,000) j — j 
Middle incai.3 ($6,00 ^-$15,000) 
High incane (above $15,000) 

Determine each student's 

level of reading readi- YES NO 

ness t)r skill (e.g., his nTi 

reading grade level)? l-J I I 

(If yes, please specify) 

CIP. PRI. Informal P..>,Aj^j Inventory 



Determine each student's YES 
strengths, weaknesses, HI 
and difficulties in Ian- 
Quage ar^l reading skills 
(e.g., difficulty with 
decoding)? 

(I^ yes, please specify) 

CIP. PRI. IRI 



NO 

□ 
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Less than 2 hours 
2 hours to 3 hours 59 minutes 
^. hours to 5 hours 59 minutes 
6 hours to 7 hours 59 minutes 
8 hours to 9 hours 59 minutes 
10 hpurs to 11 hours 59 minutes [T] 
12 hours or more | — -j 



□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



V.'hat suirrrary statistics were 
used in the ar.3lysis of program 
data? 



Meens or r.edians 

Standard deviations 
or variances 

Co/'^riances or cor- 
relation coefficients 

Frequency counts, per- 
centages, or propor- 
tions 

Significance tests 

Methods not mentioned 
above 

(Please specify) 



Ycb 




□ 


□ 


□ 




El 


□ 


□ 


□ 


S 


-a 


□ 


a 



(4 
(4 

(4 

(5 
(5 
(5J 



predicted - 6 factors - Uare 



How large was the estimated 
program effect on achievement 
(i.e., the average gain of 
students in xnc program over 
and above the gain expected 
in a comparison group) ?* 
(If more than one estimation, 
give the higher figure only.) 
data fron predicted achievement scores 
shows which grades in R2A-se2Dolfl 
exceeded expected gains. Cicy-wide 
coaparisoas are not availabitf. 



One-tenth of a standard 
deviation unit 

One-fifth of a standard 
deviation unit 

One-quarter of a stai^ ^rd 
deviation unit 

One- third of a standard 
deviation unit 

One-half of a standard 
deviation unit 

Better than a half SO 

Gain cannot be given this way 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

El 



(s; 



Uhich of these factors v/ere taken 
into explicit account in the 
analyses of BOTH program AND 
comparison data? 
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Age 


□ 


□ 


(54 


Sex 


□ 


□ 


(55 


Grade level 




□ 


(56 


Ethnic proportions 
in group 


□ 


□ 


(57 


Past scores 


X 








V 






Mobility rates 


X 






Ar tendance 


X 






Pupil-Tracher ratio 


X 






Per cent of pupils 


X 
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l.nat was the reliability co- 
e.ficient of the test used 
to ireasure reading achieve- 
n^ent for this program? 



What percentage of annual 
attrition or loss of students 
from the program was allowed 
for, to correct for bias In 
statistical analysis (e.g.. by 
eiiimnating from consideration 
persons who start the program 
but do not finish)? 

* Mean percentage of pupils moving Into or 
out of the three R2R schools between 
Septeobar '72 and June, »73. 



How similar were the 
pre- and post- tests used to 
determine gain in reading 
skills? 

* Forr. 5 was used in the Fall, '72 on the 
assursptim that the city-wide sprin- 
testing would us« Forra 6. How.ver ."the 
cxty used Fom 5 in the Snring 



Between .6 and .59 
Between .7 and .79 
Betv/een .3 and .89 
•9 and over 

Given by publishers 
for standardization 
group only as over .8 

Not yet determined 
No such test was used 



Was 15 percent or more * 

Was between 10 and 14.9 
percent 

Was between 5 and 9.9 
percent 

Was between 0 and 4.9 
percent 

No allowance was made 
for losses 



No losses occurred 



Were identical * 

Were parallel forms of a 
single test 

Were consecutive forms from 
the same source 

Were similar in form, but 
from different sources 

Only one test has been 
applied 

Tests were not of readina 
skills 

No tests were applied 



□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
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payo 9 

STC.r 10.! Il l Crier Doscriptivo Inforndtion 

In './'»:.t >oar did the proyrdn bagin operation? j^ nnry^ 1 072 (6 

"(Year) 



How nany prograr?, participants and classes (groups) are there in your program? (5 
If this is a school -based program, indicate enrollment by class and grade level 

Grade or Number of Number of Classes 

Other Level Participants or Groups 

IC -19? 7 

1 _217 8 

2 ~216 



9 

133 9 



^ 217 9 

A 182 8_ 

Spec. Ed. 22 2 



Please list tiit rajor Instructional strategies used to help clients improve (5- 
their reading-delated skills. Briefly describe, if necessary. * 

A. 'Six-prong approach*' B. Parent tutors to help Individualize 

1. School tone and release teachers for inservlce. 

^ — Tc?acl"Iy.j ot y le _ 

3. Curriculum 

^> » — Dey,o f . J * ? !i * i e u — - — ■ 



5. Inservice 

6-. — C^^i^.Stj l.,uulj^u^uL *descriptions caa be found in Biti^n-^nr 

for Comait.tment, page 2. 

Are there any major program features (e.g., parent involv-rment) which are 
not included in your list of instructional strategies above and are not 
included in your list of key program objectives in the chari at the end of 
this questionnaire? If so, please list up to three (3) of these major pro- 
gram features. Briefly describe, if necessary. 

1. Demonstration teachers task force from Ware conducted inservice at 



Herndon and Luckie in 1972-73. In 1973-74 teachers from Ware and Hc mdan 
will be working with staff from Fowler. 
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5bso?utoJf in^^ equiprr^ent which are 

Wercial/' ''distnct/* "LS^^^^^^ availability as 

appropriate co^Tent. ^^^^ner prepared, student-prepared," or other 

i'lost Essential Items of Materials 

^ and/or Ecuipment 

Phonics \Je Use 

Barnell-Loft Specific Skills 



Quantity for 
30 Students 
IvTia rover 

Needed 
Whatever 
Needed 

1 Kit 



Availdbi lj^tj^ 



Coracercial 



Cocmercial 



SRA Reading Kits . ^.^ 

— ^ Comniercial 

^ ntlnental Press Reading/Thinking Skills ^^^ever 

■ Ne^ed Conanerc-fal 



Classroc Paperbac k Litrarle. $1.50 per re.- Con,..clal 




Locati on of Program Actlvitfe*; 
In-School 



Special FeattirP< 



A. Reading Center was developed 
In each Right to Read school. 



total cost of instruc- onal matPH.U for a class of 30? 
$J^402 for a class of 30. to the nearest dollar 



^121,2 36 Federal vRlght to Read 



State 
Local 
Private 



grzm described herei^W =^uu=„.5 the specially ing pro- 



$ M0,00___, per-pupil cost for regular 



(67 



(68 



(6 



program 
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Return to: 



John E. Bowers 

American Institutes for Research 

P. 0. Box 1113 

Palo Alto, California 94302 



We would appreciate it if you 
would return this form by 
First Class mail. Docurrents 
may be sent under separate 
cover. 
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AiLANTA'S RIGHT -TO-READ — A SIX PRON^G APPRGACil AND ITS 
EFFECT ON E. A. V/ARL* . LUCKIE STREET ANO 
A. F. HEHNDON ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



In 1972-73 three elementary schools in the Atlanta School System were involved 
in the Right-to-Read Project: E. A. Ware. Luckie Street, and A. F. Herndon. The 
goals and objectives of the national Right-to-Kead effort demand full community 
cooperation and participation in loca^ programs. As Ware Elementary School had 
been involved in the Educational Improvement Project since 1965, a program which 
also hinges on cooperative community involvemnnt. Ware was chosen as the impact 
sight for Right-to-Read . Success of the program at Ware was then replicated in the 
two satellite schools, Herndon and Luckie. Development of the local program was 
based on the following assumptions: 

1. That measurable intelligence can be developed or improved by stimulating 
environmental situations. 

2. That reading is an important aspect of communication and can be developed 
and expanded throughout life. 

3. That the establishment of reading centers ^or remediation will provide oppor- 
tunity for diagnostic treatment, motivation » observation, and growth of each 
individual student. 

4. T* at reading, a oommunicative skill, is closely related to listening, speaking, 
and writing. These four language arts are sequentially related to one 



5. That the reader's facility in the use of language is directly related to 
comprehension . 

6, That the improvement of reading skills will improve the achievement in the 



7. That the extension of psychological » mental » social, and emotional experience: 



of the students will result in the development of an improved citizenry 
better prepared for the future. 

General program objectives were: 

1. To provide developmental and corrective reading experiences for all students 
enrolled in kindergarten through grade seven. 



another . 



content areas. 




2. To organize reading centers providing remedial work for the most severly 
retarded students. 



3 To focus attention on raising the sights of all students involved in the 
program. 

4. To jpgrade teaching techniques of all teachers. 

5. To improve the academic achievement in the content areas of all students 
as a result of an increased reading efficiency. 

The design for Ware's successful reading program hinged on a -six prone 
involiemL demonstrafcon. (5) inservice. and (6) community ^ 

nhnn ''^'^'^ ^""^ ^''^"'^^^ P^y^^'^^ ^^P«*^*^ °^ s^ool plant, administrative 
philosophy, emotional mood of faculty and students as well as learning environment 
the focus on change and community involvement. environment. 

, Hn?^f ^^^^ ""^^'^ attention on diagnostic procedures of teachers. individuaU- 
zaUon of instruction, evaluation and interaction of teachers and students n the 

1T:^L7::~"' "^^"''"^ ^^^^^^^ ^'^^^^ teacher decorum. 

taugM :n7ir„eT. ^"'^"^ ^ ^"^^^ be 

Demonstration teaching refers to observing sequential teaching of reading 
skills on a grade level for a given number of weeks or months. 

I"^^""?"* education includes planned regular instruction on school time. In 
addiuon It includes evaluation of instruction by outside consultants, attendance at 
local, state, and national professional meetings, and visits witfiin the schools as 
weU as reimbursing tuition to teachers and librarians for one graduate coursein 
the reading sequence taken durmg the summer. 

Community involvement encompasses hiring and training of a given number 
of community parents as part-time parent tutors; to assist classroom teachers In 
providing students with optimal learning opportuniUes . which in turn will help 
them (parents) function more effectively as faciUtators of learning. Parent tutors 
also reheve the classroom teacher for scheduled inservice sessions. 

The Atlanta Public School System committed itself to the Right-to-Read effort 
by making the following resources available as an integral part of the program: 

Comprehensiye Instructional Program - Supplies and schedules administration 
of CIP teste for grades one through three (in 1973-74. grades one through 
seven) . Personnel to aid teachers in interpreting results 
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Totxting and Guidance Services - Supply and schedule administration 
(J standardized achievement pretest and posttost. 

Research and Developmein Evaluation of student achievement, assessment 
oi uUoctiveness of piogiam. and dissemination of information. 

Department of Learning Resources in Title I - Media specialists and 
librarians are available for services when needed. 

Area I Resource Personnel - (In 1973-74 this will include Area IV 
Resource Personnel.) 

The specific objectives and procedures of the Atlanta Right-to-Read Program 
are as follows: 

1 . To raise the average reading level of students one month for each 
month of instruction. 

2. To organize reading centers in each school to offer special reading 
instruction to selected students in grades four through seven, and 
to improve the i '^♦ructional skills of the faculties. 

3. To involve students, staff, and parents in a learning environment 
that bjreaks "traditional" teaching methods. 

4. To utilize parent tutor aides efficiently for individualized and small 
group instruction. 

5. To give teachers fxcess to a wide range of materials, and to encourage 
utilization of a variety of techniques. 

In order to implement these objectives and procedures through the six 
prong approach the following steps were taken: 

Implementation of Six-Prong Approach 

GOALS ACTION STEPS 

Positive School Tone 1. Faculty and Staff re-orientatlon 

sessions on the purpose and 
procedures of local R2R Progran. 

2. School Organization explained. 

3. Reading Centers established and 
students assigned. 

4. Learning Centers organized in 
each classroom. 



5. Cultural enrichment activities for 
pupils and parents. 
O -3- 
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iouc.'.nn^- Stylo 



1. 



Eightoen two- hour workshop sessions 
with tf='achL'rc on each grade level 
stressing phonics, coniprohension, 
and classroom organization. 

Purchase of books for teache.s. 
(Julie Hay. Charles Wingo. Mary 
C. Hletke. Reading With Phonics) . 



Curriculum 



Demonstration 



Community Involvement 



Evaluation (Intdrnal) 



3. Invite consultants. 

1. Interpret and evaluate achievement 
test scores. 

2. Administer EIP developed reading 
diagnostic test. 

3. Sequential behavioral objectives 

in all subject areas to be analyzed 
and used in prescribing for 
individualized instruction. 



1. 



1. 



2. 



Impact school teachers will demonstrate 
the sequential teaching of reading 
skills on grade levels. Follow-up 
and feedback will be available through 
scheduled weekly visitations of 
coordinator to satellite schools. 
Help to individual teachers will 
be possible by releasing certain 
skiUed teachers from the impact 
schools . 

In-service training program for 
parent-tutors once weekly. 

Utilizing parent-tutors to releive 
classroom teachers for in-service 
meetings . 

Pre- and Post data on the reading 
growth of students in the program 
is to be secured through the 
Atlanta Public School System's 
testing program. Test data wiU 
include Iowa Tefts of Basic Skills. 
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2. Students' growth through reading will 
be evaluated by comparative data 
on free reading, and teacher 
observations. 

Lvaluation (External) 1. Invite consultants to assess effec- 

^ tiveness of instruction. 



Evaluation for 1972-73 



At each of the three schools involved with Right-to-Read in 1972-73. 
a group of about 60 pupils were tutored in the Right-to-Read Learning Center, 
Matched pretest/posttest scores and gains of tutored and nontutoied participants 
are reported in Tables 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

At Herndon, higher scoring pupils were tutored because Title I was remediating 
the lower scoring pupils. The tutored pupils in grades five and seven made 
larger numerical gains than did the nontutored pupils « However, across 
grades four through seven, there was no significant difference between the 
gains made by the tutored and the nontutored groups. At all grades the 
tutored pupils had higher mean pretest and posttest scores. None of the 
groups achieved national norms, although all grades of tutored pupils were 
within six months of norms. 

At Luckie, the lowest scoring pupils were tutored by Right -to-Read « 
What is most impressive at this school is that while all tutored groups pre- 
tests were considerably lower than fhe nontutored participants, in every 
grade except the seventh the posttest scores of the tutored pupils were considerably 
higher than the school as a whole. Separate posttests and gain scores for 
the nontutored pupils were not available for this school. The total posttest 
scores, then, are composite of the tutored participants' posttests and the 
non-tutored. In grades four, five, and six the nontutored participants post- 
test scores alone would have been lower than the total grade posttest, making 
the difference between tutored and nontutored participants even greater than 
the difference reported between the tutored and total school. 

At Ware, the tutored pupils were also chosen from among the top scores 
on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills pretest. In every case except the seventh 
grade, the tutored pupils had higher pretest and posttest than the nontutored 
participants. In every grade except the sixth the tutored pupils gains were 
also higher. Also, as at Herndon, there was no significant difference between 
gain scores of tutored and nontutored participants . 
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TABLE i 



MATCHED PRETEST/POSITEST AND GAIN SCORES OF PARTICFPA VT«; an^h 
NON-PARTICIPANTS IN THE RIGHT-TO-READ TUTORIAL PPO( ^^^^^ 
AND TOTAL GRADE ON THE READING SUBTEST f^F TV^ 
IOWA TESTS OF DASIC SK^ 

E. A. WARE 



Groups 



4th Grade 

Tutorial Participants 

Non-Tutorial 

Total 

5th Grade 

Tutorial Participants 

Non-Tutorial 

Total 

6th Grade 

Tutorial Participants 

Non-Tutotial 

Total 

7th Grade 

Tutorial Participants 

Non-Tutorial 

Total 



N= 



17 
55 
72 



29 
27 
56 



6 
10 
16 



6 
S 
14 



Pre 



4.0 
2.9 
3.2 



4.4 
3.4 
4.0 



4.8 
4.1 
4.3 



4.4 

4.6 

4.5 



Post 



4.7 
3.5 
3.8 



4.8 
3.9 
4.4 



5.8 
4.8 
5.1 



5.2 
5.3 
5.3 



Gain 



.7 
.6 
.6 



.4 
.5 
.4 



1.0 
.5 
.8 



.8 

.7 
.8 
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TABLE 2 



MAICHEL) PRETEST/POSTTEST AND GAIN SCORES OF ''ARTICIPANTS AND 
AND XON-PATICIPANTS IN THE RIGHT-TO-READ TUTORIAL PROGRAM AND 
TOTAL GRADE ON THE READING SUBTEST OF THE 
IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 

A. F. HERNDON 



Oroiins 




Pro 

tie 


JrOSI 


Gain 


4th Grade 












1 R 
ID 


A n 
4.U 


4.2 


0.2 


Non-Tutorial 


56 


2 9 


u • o 




Total 






a. 3 


0.3 


Sth Grade 










Tutorial Participants 


19 


4.9 


5.5 


0.6 


Non-Tutorial 


56 


3.6 


3.9 


0.3 


Total 


75 


4.0 


4.3 


0.3 


6th Grade ^ 










Tutorial Participants 


11 


5.8 


6.3 


0.4 


Non-Tutorial 


74 


4.2 


4.8 


0.8 


Total 


85 


4.4 


4.9 


O.S 


7th Grade 










Tutorial Participants 


16 


6.2 


7.0 


0.8 


Non-Tutorial 


50 


4.4 


4.9 


0.5 


Total 


66 


4.8 


5.4 


0.6 
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TABLE 3 



MATCHED PHETEST/POSTTEST AND GAIN SCORES OF PARTICIPANTS AND 
NGN -PARTICIPANTS IN THE RIGHT-TO-READ TUTORIAL PROGRAM AND 
TOTAL GRADE ON THE READING SUBTEST OF THE 
iOMA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 

LUCKIE STREET 



Groups N= Pre Post Gain 

4th Grade 

Tutorial Participants 16 3.0 4.0 i.q 

Non-Tutorial 3.7 

Total 3.1 3.7 g 

5th Grade , 

Tutorial Participants 7 3.3 5,4 2.1 

Non-Tutorial 4.1 

Total 3.7 4.1 4 
6th Grade 

Tutorial Participants 6 4.3 5,7 1.4 

Non-Tutorial 5.O 

Total 4.8 5.0 .2 
7th Grade 

Tutorial Participants 10 5.3 8.2 0.9 

Non-Tutorial 6.7 

Total 5.6 6.7 1.1 
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TABLE 4 



TOTAL MEAN PRETEST/POSTTEST AND GAIN SCORES OF PARTICIPANTS IN 
THE RIGHT-TO-READ PROGRAM ON THE READING SUBTEST 
OF THE IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 



Total 



6th Grade 

Tutorial Participants 23 5.0 59 

Total - 4.5 g'o 

7th Grade 

Tutorial Participants 32 5.3 g l 

Total - 5.0 s.'s 



Gain 



.6 



Croups N= Pre_ Post 

4th Grade 

Tutorial Participants 49 3.7 4,3 

Total — 3 2 '"^ 

5th Grade 

Tutorial Participants 55 4.2 5.2 10 

3.9 4.3 ^4 



.9 
.5 



.8 
.8 



All three schools did organize and are operating reading centers As 
every child in each participating school is technically a "Right-to-Read" pupil 
all faculty members receive in-class and on-site inservice. and all pupils ' 
have access to center materials. Interest centers, and the use c art and 
drama to integrate reading and language arts into aU phases of curriculum 
were developed and are being used at all class levels. Across-school trainine 
and demonstrations are facilitated by use of the parent tutors, who fill-in 
m the classrooms when the teachers are receiving instruction. 

I? "^"^'^ «^hools. with few exceptions, 

^he Right-to-Read tutored parUclpants did gain a months score for each month 
of instruction. Ware and Herndon tutored participants were chosen from hieh 
pretest scorers becauoe TiUe I was remediating the low scoring pupils 
In all cases. Title I personnel provided assistance in program planning and 
implementation. b 



In keeping with the commitment of Right- to-Read to encourage teachers 
to mHize a variety of techniques and most particularly to individualV^. fn«t 
and prov^tlc highly motivating material to th'eir pupils' he ^^^^ 
^^'^^-^1^ developed by Lindgrin'and PattoSl^nil,red 
o ail teachers and aides at Ware and Herndon and to all Right-to-Read nar^nf 
Uitorsat H.rndon. Luckio. and Ware. This instrument was constructed T 
n^easure attitudes toward child-centered policies and practices Tn educatio n 
Teachers' attitudes toward education play an important part in creatL schno. 
Climate, and a child-centered rather than subjec^t-center^d c Lte -^^^^^^^^^ 
in moving toward individualization. necessary 

th. J^^ 'T^^'-TT ^ ^"""^^ "^^^ statements are concerned with 

nnmh^^ attitude score is the number of positive items agreed with plus the ' 

LTJ *e h'ghest scores indicaUng more favorable attitudes towfrd 

child-centered policies and practices in educaUon. 

Twenty-six teachers and aides from Herndon responded to the o„.».i„n„.i 
te^'cherT^H^^r " ^» "-"g" « ?wX''-e gT 

^ore o 3^8 ?he'T»rj''f^"''°'' *' <"'""™™'" «"> had^TJn 

ouoci, dim SIX at ware. Their mean score was 32.2. 

These «:ores are high enough to indicate favorable attitudes in all arn.,„» 
?aZ^ fvetnTr" '^^^ a'e'rreTenTed'lr" 

Luckie Street school was closed at the end of the 1972-73 school vear 
due to shifting population patterns. Fowler Elementary School Is to Jke 
Its place in this final funded year of Rlaht-to-Read it ^^..vi 
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TABLE 5 



OPINTONNMRL ON ATTITUDES TOWARD EDUCATION 
WARE, APRIL. 1973 



Day Care 



Teachers with Aides 
Aides 

Total Day Care 



Elementary 



Teachers with Aides 
Teachers without Aides 
Aide COP* 
Aide non-COP* 
Total Elementary 



(Principal - 43) 



Mean 



34.7 
34.8 
34.7 



35.1 
37.9 
39.5 
37.5 
36.8 



N= 



3 
8 
11 



13 
11 
2 
2 
28 



♦All elementary aides were paid under Title I. However, the Career Opportunities 
Program (COP) aides wero also supported as college education majors by COP. 



TABLE 6 

OPINIONNAIRE ON ATTITUDES TOWARD EDUCATION 

APRIL, 1973 

RIGHT-TO-READ PARENT -TUTORS 



1 


Mean 


N= 


Herndon 


33.6 


5 


Luckie Street 


32.2 


5 


E. A. Ware 


31.0 


6 


OVERALL 


32.2 


16 
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ADDENJDUW, fall 1973 



Kov^le.- EleraenUny School hn.s rppUced Luckie as ct -iattJht^ r . . 
S.te. 'leacHee-. f... Wa.. a.C He.nd'n have Leen ^ o.l " "l.t r/,"^ 

Profiles of all Iowa Testr. of Basic Skills fITBS) scores oivPn ^ a •. , 
are shown in Tables 1 '^T "^^M^ ^FTTT ^ '^P^^^' ^^73 

1 • . r V ' -^^'^^ --umraary index shows the n-v 

ot acnievement of predicted scores and of national norms. Herndon w^^ , 
Ri*hc-to-Read school which -did not reach at least an average 100 per cen' f^^ 
prediction. They were an average of 97 per cent of predion -Vbut tt" 
predicted scores for this school were higher than for the others. 

In 1972 and 1973 selected pupils were tutored in the Right-to-Read r.,^- 

in/1,73 74, the reading centers have been turned over to the general «V3i 
use. most specificaUy. Title I. The Right-to-Read parent-Uitofs are invoi ^ 
xn^rect classroom work, and still provide individu^alized ^1:^2^0^ 
instruction, and release time for teacher inservice. ® ^ 

This fall. aU Right-to-Reatf schools contain only grade K-5; the sixth 
and seventh grades hav-ing been transferred to ni^ddle schools Tabel 5 
then containsr conqparison of ITBS reading subtest scores for fourth erade 
u ored and non-tutored pupUs (spring 1973) and matched fifth grade forLr 
lT:t . non-tutored pupils (faU 1973). No pupils are ^^rg R R 

lab-^.tored this year, and all are receiving benefits of parent tutors In thi 
classroom, yet Table 5 shows that the former tutored pupils are maTn.'^ 
their significantly higher test scores. mamtainmg 

Table 6 reports the fall 3973 mean reading subtest scores at the particio.tin., 
schools Tn comparing this fall's scores with the reading test data in'^^abiTsT' 
fs' not a V \ " progressing. However. tWs 

Tevra^lMesrsc™"^ ^^^"^'^ '^'^ ^ -P-^- 

so thfr^lf"**"" °{ significantly effective program components is under way 
Pub^c S '7* °f Right-to-Read may be replicated in other Atlanta ^' 
in the futuTe " "''"^'^ ^-1-) 
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WARE ELKMh.\TA[lY bCHOUL 

PROFILES OF ACi-ii£Vr.MEKT QU0TIE:.TS 
IOWA TESTS O? BASfC SKILLS, APRIL., 1973 



Grade Eouivalent Score 



Grade 



Actual 
Achievement 



Predicted 
Achievement 



National 
Norm 



Summar y Indices 

Predicted National 
Achievement Achievement 
Quotient Quotient 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



2.0 
3.2 
3.6 
4.1 
4.9 
4.9 



Reading Test Data 

1.9 2.7 106 

2.5 3.8 128 

3.3 4.7 108 

3.9 5.7 105 

4.5 6.7 109 

5.3 7.6 91 

Average 107 



72 
84 
76 
72 
73 
64 
73 



Mathematics Test Data 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



2.3 
3.0 
3.9 
5.1 
5.1 
5.6 



2.1 
2.7 
3.6 
4.3 
5.0 
5.9 



2.6 
3.7 
4.7 
5.6 
6.6 
7.6 

Average 



110 
111 
106 
119 
102 
95 
107 



88 
81 
83 
90 
76 
73 
81 



Composite Test Data 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



2.2 
3.3 
3.9 
4.6 
5.9 
6.1 



2.1 
2.7 
3.6 
4.2 
4.8 
5.7 



2.6 
3.7 
4.7 
5.7 
6.7 
7.6 

Average 



105 
121 
108 
110 
123 
107 
112 



83 
88 
83 
80 
88 
80 
83 



The Predicted Achievement Quotient equals the Actual Achievement divided by the 
Precucted Achievement Quotient. The National Achievement Quotient is the Actual 
Achievement divided by the National Norm. 
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i'ROi J.KS OF A.C'.;:: VL'.' '..si' QU0'i'II.>.\3 
lOV.A TESTS O? F.AV.C SX(l,I.S, APillL, i973 



Grade 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



Actual 
Achievement 



2.1 
2.5 
3.3 
4.1 
4.8 
5.2 



Grade Equivalent Score 



Summary Indices 



Predicted 
Achievement 



Ndtional 
Norm 



2.2 
2.6 
3.3 
4.0 
4.7 
5.2 



Reading Test Data 

2.7 
3.8 



7 
7 

.7 
,6 



Average 



Achievement 
Quotient 



95 
95 
100 
102 
102 
100 
99 



National 
Achievement 
Quotient 



76 
66 
70 
72 
71 
68 
70 



Mathematic5: Tests Data 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



2.2 
2.4 
3.5 
4.5 
4.8 
5.2 



2.3 
2.8 
3.4 

4.3 
5.0 
5.5 



2.6 
3.7 
4.7 
5.6 
6.6 
7.6 

Average 



95 
87 

101 
104 
96 
94 
96 



84 
65 
75 
79 
72 
68 
73 



Ck>mposite Test Data 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



2.3 
2.5 
3.5 
4.3 
4.8 
5.4 



2.3 
2.8 
3.5 
4.2 
4.9 
5.4 



2.6 
3.7 
4.7 
5.7 
6.7 
7.6 

Average 



98 
90 
100 
102 
98 
99 
97 



87 
67 
74 
75 
72 
70 
74 
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LUCKIE r.LRMlXTAUY SCHOOL 

PROFILES or ACIiL^VEMIiM QUOTiF...TiJ 
lOU'A TESTS OF BAS'.C SKfLLS, APRIL, 1?73 



Grade 



Grade Equivalent Score 



Actual 
, tchievement 



Predicted 
Achievement 



National 
Norm 



Summarv Indices 



Predicted National 
Achievement Achievement 
Qu<^tient Quotient 



Reading Tests Data 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



1.9 
2.6 
3.7 
4.1 
5 

6.7 



1.8 
2.6 
3.2 
3.8 
4.4 
5.4 



2.7 
3.8 
4.7 
5.7 
6.7 
7.6 

Average 



106 
101 
117 
106 
113 
123 
111 



69 
68 
78 
72 
74 
87 
74 



Mathematics Test Data 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



2.3 
3.1 
3.6 
4.2 
5.2 
6.0 



1.9 
2.7 
3.4 
4.2 
4.9 
5.9 



2.6 
3.7 
4.7 
5.6 
6.6 
7.6 

Average 



119 
114 

106 
100 
10£ 
102 
107 



88 
84 

77 
74 
78 
78 
79 



Composite Test Data 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



2.0 
2.8 
3.6 
4.1 
4.8 
6.3 



1.9 
2.7 
3.3 
4.1 
4.7 
5.7 



2.6 
3.7 
4.7 
5.7 
6.7 
7.6 

Average 



1C3 
101 
107 
100 
103 
111 
104 



75 
75 
76 
72 
72 
82 
75 
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!GV A r:STS Or B.^S-C SKi^.lo, Ak^UIL, 1975 



Grade 



Grade Equivalent Score 



Actual 
Achievement 



Predicted 
Achievement 



National 
Norm 



Summary Indices 



Predicted 
Achievement 
Quotient 



National 
Achievement 
Quotient 



Reading Tests Data 



3 
4 
5 
6 

7 



2.8 
2.7 
2.8 
4.6 
4.9 
5.4 



1.8 
2.5 
3.0 
3.7 
4.8 
5.0 



,7 
,8 
,7 
,7 
,7 
.6 



Average 



151 
108 
94 
123 
101 
108 
114 



102 
71 
59 
80 
73 
70 
75 



Mathematics Test Data 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



2.9 
2.6 
3.1 
4.4 
5.2 
6.1 



2.0 
2.7 
3.2 
4.2 
5.2 
5.5 



2.6 
3.7 
4.7 
5.6 
6.6 
7.6 

Average 



145 
97 
95 
105 
100 
111 
108 



111 
70 
66 
77 
78 
79 
80 



Composite Test Data 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



2. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
5. 



2.0 
2.6 
3.1 
3.9 
5.0 
5.2 



2.6 
3.7 
4.7 
5.7 
6.7 
7.6 

Average 



147 
110 

<^5 
107 

99 
105 
110 



109 
77 
63 
73 
75 
72 
78 
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Spring; and Fall ?^Iean Scores on the Rrading wSubtest 
cf- the lown Tests of Bessie Sid Li s for the Tutored 
and FOii-tutorod FarJ^cipants in iha 
• Right to Reid Progrin 



Hcrndon 

Spring 1873^ Fall 1973 

Tutored 16 4.2 14 4.7 

Non- tutored 56 2.3 64 3.5 



Tutored 
Non-tutored 



_N 
17 
55 



E.A. Ware 
Spring 1973 

4.7 

3.5 



_N 
16 
44 



Fall 1973 
5.0 
3.8 



Pupils were fourth graders in the spring, 1973. and fifth 
graders in the fall. 1973. Spring testing was done in April, 
1973. Fall testing was done in late November. 1973. 



o 
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Fowler 



Kerndo.i 



N 

32 
29 
22 



Mean 

2.6 
3.2 
3.9 



75 1.8 

116 2.4 

87 2.8 

74 3.5 



N Mean 

•54 1.7 

62 2.6 

72 2.9 

59 4.1 



A/ 



^13 



31 



13 
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